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of only about a quarter of an inch in height at the bottom.
This opening is left for the supply of air to the hydrogen
flame during the few minutes occupied in the warming of the
chimney. As soon as the moisture which at first condensed
upon the cold glass has evaporated the lamp is ready for use,
and assuming the collecting vessel to have been already
charged with the sample to be tested, and connected with the
lamp, ail that remains is for the observer to close completely
the sliding chimney of the lamp, adjust the hydrogen flame
by means of the regulating valve on the lamp, so that the tip
of the flame is only just hidden when the eye of the observer
is on a level with the bottom of the window, place his head
under a cloth such as is used by the photographers so as to
exclude light, and as soon as his eyes have become sufficiently
sensitive, turn on the tap of the collecting cylinder, and care-
fully observe what takes place in the lamp chimney.
" The tap may at once be turned on, fully, as the con-
struction of the outlet and inlet orifices prevents the sudden
rushing out of the contents of the cylinder, and the sample
will be gradually delivered into the test lamp during a period
of more than two minutes, which is ample time for noting the
effect The rate of delivery is, of course, a gradually diminish-
ing one, but this is not found to be attended with any
in convenience, the conditions being the same in each
experiment.
" In this way a proportion of vapour, considerably below
that which is required even for the production of an inflam-
mable mixture, and still lower than that which is needed to
give an explosive atmosphere, may he detected by the forma-
tion of a flame cap of greyish-blue colour, which, though faint
is easily seen, especially after a little practice.
" With an increase in the quantity of vapour, the flame-
cap first becomes much better defined, though it is not
greatly augmented in size, and then considerable enlargement
of the cap occurs, this condition being arrived at before the
atmosphere becomes inflammable.
" In taking a sample of the air in a tank the collecting
vessel may be used in the tank if the proportion of vapour
present is known to be small; but even in such cases it is
better to employ a short suction tube, the open end of which
can be placed at the lower point in the tank, where most
vapour would probably be found. If, on the other hand, the
atmosphere of the tank is suspected to contain so much vapour
that there would be danger of its producing insensibility when
taken into the lungs, and especially if the compartment is